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THE BETRAYAL: MILITARY ICONOGRAPHY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN THE BYZANTINE PAINTINGS OF THE 11 TH -15™ C. AD 
REPRESENTING THE ARREST OF OUR LORD 



The aim of this small contribution is to present the 
reality of Eastern-Roman arms, weapons and military 
costumes hidden behind the Gospel iconography of 
the Arrest of Jesus Christ in the Gethsemane Garden 
in the art of Byzantium, which it is also useful to 
understand the evolution of the East-Roman military 
gear through the centuries. 

The iconography of the Betrayal is of ancient 
origin and we have examples of it already in the 
Early Christian art. Since the beginning the soldiers 
arresting Jesus Christ in the Gethsemane have been 
represented as warriors of the Roman Empire, whose 
military accoutrement was generally represented 
as contemporary with the period when the artists 
who depicted the event lived. This artistic fashion 
survived until the end of the East Roman Empire, 
and the related iconography allows us to discover a 
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The four Synoptic Gospels, mentioning the ar- 
rest of Our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemane , 
describe the use of several weapons and qualify the 
ranks of the men arresting Jesus. Judas was in fact 
accompanied by a multitude (ox^os formed by chief 
priests and scribes, as well as other men carrying 
weapons: 

• Judas then, having taken a detachment of sol- 
diers (oTiJipa), and officers (Unrjpszai) from the 
chief priests and the Pharisees, came there with 
lanterns, torches and weapons (John, 18,3) 

• Immediately, while he was still speaking, Judas, 
one of the twelve, came — and with him a multi- 
tude with swords and clubs (pszQ pa/oup&v mi 



great carrousel of military figures showing the evolu- 
tion of the Roman army and local militiae through 
the entire Middle Ages. The same iconography in 
other Western and Eastern medieval states allows 
us to understand the same military evolution for 
other countries outside the boundaries of the Roman 
Empire of Byzantium, so that the representation of 
the Gethsemane arrest in medieval art is one of the 
richest sources for the depiction of medieval military 
equipment. 

For reason of space I have concentrated in this pa- 
per on artistic iconographies of the event only within 
the boundaries of the Byzantium’s commonwealth, 
ranging between the 1 1 th and the 15 th c. AD. I have 
also tried to compare some archaeological finds with 
those represented in the iconographic sources. 



tfiX cov),from the chief priests, the scribes, and the 
elders (Mark, 14,43; Matthew, 26,47) 

• Jesus said to the chief priests (Qp/ispsig), soldiers 
(ozpazrjyoUfi of the temple, and elders, who had 
come against him, i( Have you come out as against 
a robber, with swords (payaip&v ) and clubs 
(£6Acov)? (Luke, 22,52; Mark, 14,48; Matthew, 
26,55) 

• “ ...So the detachment (one\pa), the commanding 
officer (yiHapyog), and the officers (isnrjpkzai) of 
the Jews, seized Jesus and bound him ...” (John, 
18,12) 

So, substantially, the text of the Gospels tells us 
that: 
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Fig. L The Betrayal, Nea Moni , Chios, mosaic of the inner 
Narthex, 1043 AD, ex Mouriki 



- The troops arresting Jesus Christ were probably 
not Romans, but soldiers of the Roman army, 
auxiliaries forming the Guards of the High Priest 
and of the Chiefs of the Temple; 1 

- They were organised according to a Hellenic 
schema with a superior commander (< chiliarchos ), 
officers ( Uperetai ) and common soldiers ( stratio - 
tai ); this confirms their military pertinence. The 
word a7rsTpa can be also translated as “band of 
men” or “band of soldiers.” 2 There is no express 
mention however of Roman soldiers, although 
among the mob we cannot exclude the presence of 
Auxiliaries, considering that the Auxilia in Judea 
were mainly of Jewish birth. 3 

- They were joined by non-soldiers, i.e. men not 
having a clear military role; 4 however we should 
remember that in Roman times the custody of the 
Temple - the base of the operations during the 



1 See Franchi de Cavalieri 1928, pp. 205ff. n. 7. 

2 Stylianou, Stylianou 1992, p. 570; this word is used also by 
Matthew (27,27) and Mark (15,16) referring to the soldiers 
after the delivery of Jesus to Pilate. 

3 Stobart 1925, p. 207. 

4 According to Lagrange 1912, p. 367, they were not the Guards 

of the Temple, but a mob gathered for the occasion. 




Fig. 2. The Betrayal, Nea Moni , Chios, detail of Malchus, 
1043 AD, author’s collection 



night of the Betrayal - was in the hands of the 
High Priest assisted by other priests officiating 
in rota , i.e. the Qp/ispsig and axpaisyoi of the 
temple. 5 

- All of them were armed with swords and clubs; 

- They also carried lanterns and torches (psita 
(pavd)v Kal Xap7ia8cov). 

This Biblical episode was illustrated in the Chris- 
tian art of the Roman Empire since the 4 th c. AD, as 
attested by the Brescia ivory casket ( lipsanotheca ) of 
c. 360-370 AD. 6 It became a topic of the Christian 
Church iconography and art, increasing especially 
from the 11 th c. AD. 7 The artists who represented 
it followed the descriptions and the details of the 
Gospels, but of course adapted their paintings to the 



5 Cross 1957, s. v. Temple. 

6 See Various 1990, pp. 344 ff. cat. 5b.ll. 

7 For artistic samples from the 4 th to 10 th c. see Schug-Wille 
1970, p. 48 (Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, 359 AD); Co- 
lomba 1998, pp. 77, 80 (mosaic of Saint Apollinare Nuovo, 
Ravenna, end of the 5 th c.); Romanelli, Nordhagen 1999, p. 
35 (fragments of frescoes from Santa Maria Antiqua, early 
8 th c.); Thierry 2002, pp. 121 fig. 33, 159, fig. 63, 267 (Saint 
John the Baptist of £avu§in, 6 th _7 th c.; Kokar Kilise, second 
half of 9 th c., Kiliglar Kilise, Goreme, n. 29, chapel XIII, 10 th 
c.). 
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